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government the calf he was raising. Yet even as he was talking his wife
brought a basketful of freshly cut grass for the sleek bkck calf in the court-
yard. That was significant. She took good care of the heifer calf. No-
where in the village did I observe the least manifestation of sabotage. The
red calf of the family with which I was staying was the object of fondest
attention of all the children. They petted it, ran after it, fed it potato
peelings, freshly cut grass, other things.

By inducing the individual peasant to raise his calf for the state, the herds
of the country are enlarged and maintained. The government is in a
position to build up a reserve of cattle not only for food but for the collective
farms in the occupied villages after their liberations from German rule.
This is the plan and the practice. This is also the kw. If the individual
peasant, after selling his heifer, could spend his money on manufactured
goods at the usual government prices, he would have no occasion to be
displeased.

The government is doing all it can to enable him to do so. In Kuibyshev,
for example, in every market place in the summer of 1942, there were special
shops for the sale of shoes, slippers, household goods, sewing materials
to those peasants who disposed of their products at government counters.
The government paid them not the fantastic " free " prices but its own,
which are fixed by law. In return it offered them goods also at low feed
prices. There was no compulsion about it. Soviet law permitted the
peasant to sell his surplus foods wherever he chose. But in order to enable
some city people to supplement their regular rations at reasonable prices
with foods that were hard to obtain in government shops, such as butter,
milk, cheese, meat, it was seeking to induce the peasant to bring his pro-
ducts to its own counters. Komsomols and Party members circulated in the
bazaars, talked to peasants, attempted to persuade them on grounds of self-
interest as well as patriotism to bring their foods to the government counters.
They even promised them textile goods in the city department stores if they
made their products available to the government.

But war is war, and the country turned a multitude of shops, even little
ones, into manufacturing armaments. There was not enough manufactur-
ing energy and capacity to produce consumption goods and armaments, and
armaments came first. Goods could wait, so could the appetite for goods,
no matter how urgent. As long as the war ksted it remained the chief task
and the chief burden of the community, the nation, and the individual.

It was not until the chairman drove me around the fields that I fully
appreciated the enormity of the national strength which the kolkhoz was
giving Russk. As I was sitting beside him on freshly cut grass in a jolting
cart, he talkefl with his wonted drawl of the work and the people in the
vilkge. Of the one hundred and twenty-four men who had worked on
the land before the war only fifteen remained. The youngest of them was
over fifty, but most of them were over sixty. The others were mobilised
for war. The chief burden of the work rested on the women. There were
one hundred and forty-eight of them. Twelve were invalids, so that only
one hundred and thirty-six worked all the time. They were helped by
twenty-two girls and thirty-nine boys who were fourteen years old or over
and were spoken of as adolescents. The younger children likewise worked